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turning out writers of creative English. Also it has its share of violent reactionary crackpots; one paper I saw, called the Southern Watchman and published at Greensboro, asked recently for the impeachment of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, whom, of all people, it called a "Rasputin." Another sheet of this defamatory type, The Cnisader, edited by a priest named Arthur W. Terminiello ("the Father Coughlin of Dixie"), is angrily anti-Semitic; Reverend Terminiello was ordered by the bishop of Mobile, the Rt. Rev. T. J. Toolen, to get out of his parish and resign his pastorate.5
One thing Alabama is proud of is a spectacular campaign against venereal disease. A new law obliges all persons between eighteen and fifty to take, at state expense, a Wassermann or similar test, tinder penalty of a heavy fine; Alabama is the only state with such legislation. The employing class opposed this at first, but now they are glad they have it, since they found that it greatly reduced labor costs and the like. About 30 per cent of the Negro population was discovered to be syphilitic. The campaign to put the law into effect was almost hair-raisingly picturesque; big banners appeared on the streets with slogans like PENICILLIN CURES GONORRHEA IN FOUR HOURS. The father of this movement was a state senator and plantation owner, Bruce Henderson.
An uneasy incipient problem is the fate of the tenant fanners and sharecroppers whom the mechanical cotton picker and the flame cultivator seem certain to dispossess. Five million southern workers will be on relief within the next five years, unless they move, according to the estimates of the Alabama secretary for agriculture.6 This figure may seem high. But keep in mind that a single flame cultivator may displace five hundred men.
How many American governors, senators, and the like, have been musicians or semimusicians ? It is easy to think of three or four. Of these, few are more striking than Big Jim Folsom, governor of Alabama since January, 1947. But whether we should call him an actual musician is open to question, since he himself plays no instrument so far as I know. The five-piece band he used in his campaign is, however, famous, and it helped him greatly to win the governorship. Folsom had two other weapons too, a big corn-shuck mop and a bucket; he would brandish the former as a symbol of his pledge to clean up the state house when he got there and he would pass the bucket for collections. "You furnish the suds/' he told his audiences, "and Til do the scrubbing/' After election he explained his victory by saying that everybody voted for him "who had less than five hundred dollars in the bank."
5 New York World-Telegram, December 12, 1945.
6 Edgar T. Rouzeau in the New York Herald Tribune, November 18, 1946.